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If the advancement of veterinary science has been 
accompanied by a practical disappearance of glanders 
from animals and man in this country, the same happy 
state, unfortunately, cannot be recorded in reference 
to anthrax. This disease presents a much tougher 
proposition, and it still provides a full field for medical 
and veterinary scientists, for biological and chemical 
research workers, and for the serious attention of 
legislators and employers of labour. Despite our 
present knowledge and measures of control, it contin- 
ues to prevail, and the situation in respect to its 
eradication seems somewhat hopeless and well-nigh 
impossible. However, it will be useful to analyse 
and discuss certain factors in relation to the disease 
and to see if any admit of diminution or change which 
could be worked on to reduce incidence, both in men 
and animals. 

Anthrax, as a disease, is much more formidable 
in animals than in man. The veterinarian, and 
particularly if he has served in Kastern climes, 
experiences it in its intensest virulency, and it is 
manifested to him in a fulminent or apoplectic 
form, more usual in sheep, as splenic fever, invariably 
occurring in cattle and commonly in horses, and, as 
an external type, less severe but common amongst 
horses in the East. In man the forms presented 
are malignant pustule and the so-called woolsorter’s 
disease. 

The bacillus of the disease (Bacillus anthracis), 
through whose growth in the fluid tissues of the body 
the terrible train of symptoms is produced with such 
startling rapidity, and the virulency of which appears 


to be increased by certain repellent characteristics’ 


of its capsule, is easily destroyed by physical and 
chemical agencies, and in unopened carcases under 
putrefactive changes it has a relatively short existence ; 
but, unfortunately for control, the bacillus, under 
wrobic conditions, forms a spore, and it is to this 
circumstance that all our difficulties are attributed. 
It is the most resistant of all known spores and it 
is capable of retaining its vitality for a large number of 
years. Unless means are available to encompass 
its death or to prevent the accomplishment of its life 
history, eradication of the disease is beyond the pale 
of possibility. All combative knowledge and energy 
must be directed towards it specially as our arch 


enemy, and necessity more particularly arises from 
the fact that so many animal products, e.g., wool, 
hair, hides, bone manure, and feeding materials for 
animals, are imported, each offering possible media 
of infection, 


Laboratory experiments have shown that it requires 
steam at LOO'C, (212°F.) applied for five minutes, 
or dry heat at 120°C. to 140°C (248°F. to 284°F.) for 
three minutes, to kill the spores of anthrax. Dried 
on silk threads they are stated to have been fouud 
active after 18} years. Their existence in soil is 
indefinite, as [I will presently illustrate, and it is 
through soil infection that their life history is continued 
and the disease carried over. Gastric juice will 
kill the bacillus in from 15 to 20 minutes, but has no 
influence on the spores, ingestion being the usual 
channel of infection in the lower animals as opposed 
to infection in man, in whom the disease usually 
results through inoculation (malignant pustule) or 
through inhalation (woolsorter’s disease). 


In studying the causal agent of anthrax, not only 
in regard to pathogenicity, but to its life history 
altogether and to its amenability to destruction, we 
must constantly bear in mind its analogy to other 
and higher forms of plant life. Conditions favourable 
for growth are more or less similar, and what prevents 
or destroys germination in the one may do so in the 
other. [ am not satisfied in my mind whether the 
organism of anthrax in nature is a pure saprophyte— 
that is to say, living on dead or decaying matter in 
the soil—or whether it is parasitic to living plants 
in addition. In India outbreaks usually follow rain, 
chiefly in the monsoon seasoh, and the medium of 
infection lies in the fresh grass supply. The clean 
grass supply of Government grass farms has tolled 
the knell of the disease so far as Army and Cantonment 
animals of India are concerned, but in the old days 
of unit grass-cutters who were sent into country 
districts to cheel grass from roadsides or any other 
apparently favourable spot, the disease was much 
more prevalent. Soil infection in India is the cardinal 
point of incidence, and it is interesting and instructive 
to relate examples of the longevity of the organism 
in soil or places. While Senior Veterinary Officer 
in the Meerut Division in 1906, I took the precaution 
to record small localities or pieces of ground which 
were proved to be anthrax-infected. The Viceroy’s 
bodyguard at Dehra Dun could never make use of 
grass in the immediate neighbourhood of their sick 
lines, because at one time or other a post-mortem 
examination had been made there and blood spilt, 
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On two occasions within my personal knowledge 
anthrax supervened when attempt was made to 
use the grass. Similarly the bodyguard horses would 
contract occasional anthrax from grass obtained from 
the halting places of the old Saharanpur-—Dehra Dun 
Mail Tong, a route in use before the railway was built, 
so much so that they were placed out of bounds. 
One can readily picture mortality from unrecognised 
anthrax among Tonga and Ekka ponies along that 
route and the consequent infection of soil. The 
Artillery Cricket Ground at Meerut was infected 
through the death of two bullocks, a post-mortem 
being held and the buckets washed at the well in the 
corner of the ground. I should like to explain that 
it happened before knowledge of sporulation and the 
utter danger of spilling blood was so precise, and was 
subsequently drilled into everyone. A considerable 
number of years after a hay crop from the ground 
was tried, and, anthrax resulting, the stack was de- 
stroyed and a ban put on the ground. Again, at 
Meerut during the rainy season of 1906 I was asked by 
a young civil servant to see his valuable pony, which 
had died in great distress and agony during the night. 
The evidence of the Veterinary Assistant and the 
external appearances indicated anthrax, and a careful 
post-mortem examination at one of the incinerators 
built for the disposal of careases in Cantonments 
confirmed the diagnosis. I asked the owner where 
his grass supply came from for the past four days, 
and he showed me the exact spot in his own compound. 
It seemed impossible to connect them with infection, 
but just at the moment. of discussion the Collector 
of the District joined us and I explained the situation 
to him, whereupon he exclaimed “Oh, but I remember 
when I joined the Civil Service 25 years ago, a road 
passed through this compound and there were sweepers’ 
houses just over there (indicating the position).” 
The source of infection was thus immediately solved : 
Mihtar’s habitations—anthrax or doubtful flesh or 
skins brought to them being responsible. 

There is no doubt as to the considerable soil infection 
existing in India and countries contiguous to it-—- 
Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Persia, Tibet. Past his- 
tory and present reports point to this. Indian fron- 
tier expeditions now give us little trouble from anthrax 
excepting perhaps in slaughter sheep, because the 
Army ensures a clean forage supply, but in days gone 
by mortality was the common unhappy experience. For 
instance, in the Afghan War of 1880, during the 
months of July, August and September, the Kurram 
Force lost 1,678 camels from the disease, while 385 
yaks out of 3,000 died during the Tibet Mission of 
1904. 

I feel bound to give prominence in my remarks 
to soil infection in countries from which animal pro- 
ducts and feedings stuffs for animals are imported 
into Great Britain because it unquestionably reflects 
the incidence of the disease at home, both in man 
and animals, 

Sir Stewart Stockman, in his annual reports issued 
from the Board of Agriculture, is distinctly of opinion 
that soil infection at home is not so prominent a 
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factor, but that incidence in animals is from extraneous 

sources. In an analysis of 1597 confirmed cases 

for the years 1905 to 1910 he shows that 
13°6%--were traceable to a previous case. 
84:4%-no former history could be obtained. 
69°5 %—evidence pointed to infection from artificial 

feeding stuffs or manure. 

19°1%--no history of former outbreaks, nor of 

artificial food-stuffs, nor manure. 

Of 179 outbreaks on previously clean farms in 1919, 
enquiries pointed to the probable source of origin 
being the use of imported feeding stuffs in 107 in- 
stances, while in 1920, out of 399 outbreaks on pre- 
viously clean farms, 294 were attributed to imported 
feeding stuffs and 31 to both imported feeding stuffs 
and artificial manures. Moreover, in a chart which 
I place in the epidiaoscope he shows that incidence in 
animals is not so apparent in the season of summer 
when grazing is usual, but that it is greater during the 
winter months when stall feeding on cake, meal, etc., 
is in process, a very significant fact, proving Sir Stewart 
Stockman’s view :— 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 
QUARTERLY INCIDENCE, ANTHRAX, 1906-10. 
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Industrial anthrax in human beings is chiefly from 
extraneous sources. In the case of wool, Persian 
(including Baghdad and Bussorah wools) and East 
Indian materials are the most dangerous, and it may 
be noted that the so-called East Indian wool includes 
Indian, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, Waziristan, the 
North-West Frontiers, Tibet, and a certain amount 
of Persian by sea to Karachi. Of mohair, Turkey 
and Van Skin mohair, and Cape mohair are all 
offenders. Skin alpaca from Peru, East Indian 
goat hair (other than mohair), East Indian Skin 
Cashmere and Egyptian raw wool also show a high 
degree of infection. The greatest amount of in- 
dustrial anthrax in Great Britain exists in the woollen 
industry, and skin wool is more dangerous than shorn 
fleeces. Hides and goat skins received from various 
countries, chiefly from China and India, and horse 
hair from Russia, China and Siberia all add their 
quota. 
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Having placed the foregoing facts and factors 
before you as briefly as I can, it now remains to con- 
sider in what direction incidence, both in animals 
and man, is amenable to reduction. 

From what I have said it is quite obvious that the 
whole anthrax question resolves itself into a world 
problem, and it is equally apparent that incidence 
and its reduction in human. beings is contingent on 
the completeness more or less of the control of the 
disease in animals. In other words, it is primarily 
an agricultural, or more particularly a veterinary 
question, and in the framing of measures for the 
eradication of the disease, this most essential and 
basic fact must not be lost sight of. It is but labour 
in vain and a beating of the air if effects are chased 
and the cause is allowed to continue. And such 
is my appreciation of the position we are in to-day. 
I have read very carefully the proceedings of the 
Departmental Committee on Anthrax, 1918, a most 
valuable and instructive publication, and one cannot 
but admire the care with which investigations were 
conducted, and agree in the main with the conclusions 
arrived at and recommendations put forward, but 
if I had to criticise the Committee’s findings, and in the 
full knowledge which I possess professionally, I should 
say that they should have made a stronger onslaught 
on the cause and gone more to the root of the evil, 
while allowing their excellent recommendations to 
stand. The situation is so serious and apparently 
increasingly so as regards human beings, that diffi- 
culties, of whatever nature, should not be permitted 
to over-ride measures which our knowledge distinctly 
indicates are necessary. It is to be hoped that the 
Advisory Committee appointed by the International 
Labour Organisation to report in 1923 will make the 
veterinary aspect the first and chief plank in their 
deliberations; and, speaking from the veterinary 
side, I can vouch for good results. As nearly all the 
incidence in human beings, and 70 per cent. in our 
home flocks and herds, is traceable to extraneous 
sources, it is for exporting countries of animal pro- 
ducts and feeding stuffs, in the first instance, to 
initiate and maintain a plan of campaign whereby 
disease in their flocks and herds can be reduced. 
I quite realise the difficulty and to all intents and 
purposes the unfeasibility of this in foreign countries, 
where civilisation is crude and where the state of 
society is such that men are laws unto themselves, 
but even with them there are ways and means that 
might be tried, eg., propaganda, classification of 
wool and hair which might ensure better exclusion 
of doubtful material, the appointment of commercial 
attachés to Embassies or Consulates, who could watch 
over and act in home interests. 

There is, however, no excuse for our Dependency 
of India, where so much of our raw materials of wool, 
hair, hides, linseed and other feeding stuffs are derived. 
If my remarks regarding that country are strong, 
I can assure you from a veterinary point of view 
they are perfectly justified, and, moreover, I give 
expression to them without prejudice and entirely 
in the interest of Imperial progress. The amount of 
contagious animal disease in Civil Districts in India 


is appalling and the means for control are absolutely 
inadequate. It is a circumstance which, I think, 
reflects seriously on a portion of our Empire, and the 
incidence of anthrax in Great Britain from Indian 
wools and hides is only one of the outcomes of this 
unhappy state. No military Commander in the 
field using bullock transport on a Frontier Expedition 
can get very far without being faced with rinderpest 
and foot-and-mouth disease. Surra in camels has 
grown so serious that a special Surra Committee, of 
which I was a member, was formed three years ago 
to enquire into and to adopt measures to save these 
valuable animals from decimation. Anthrax, 
hemorrhagic septicemia, and other diseases are 
acknowledged to be more prevalent than reports 
state, for the reason that there is no satisfactory 
machinery for reporting. Diseases in sheep aré 
imperfectly known and their nomadic existence and 
possession by poor ignorant shepherds preclude or 
militate against the possibility of efficient reporting 
of mortality or the exercise of veterinary care. But 
what can be expected of a Department—the Civil 
Veterinary Department-—which is permitted no 
head to co-ordinate the efforts of the veterinary staff 
of the Department in the Provinces, which numbers 
only 35 British veterinary officers, including pro- 
fessors at colleges, laboratories, and officers on fur- 
lough, for the whole of India and Burma, and an 
altogether inadequate subordinate staff of Indian 
veterinary inspectors and veterinary assistants, to 
whom the reporting of disease is left to the village 
patwali or Revenue Tax collector. There is no 
Contagious Diseases of Animals Act, such as exists 
in other well-ordered parts of our Empire. A 
Glanders and Farcy Act has existed for many years 
and surra has been scheduled under it. Recently 
also a Dourine Act was brought into force. During 
my tenure of office as D.V.S. of the Army in India, 
in consequence of serious inconvenience and_ loss 
amongst army transport bullocks and slaughter 
animals of the Afghan and Frontier Expeditions of 
1919, I pressed for a proper Diseases of Animal Acts, 
India ; and even, at the request of the Honourable 
Member in the Revenue and Agriculture Department 
of the Government of India, brought out such an Act, 
which was very ably edited by one of my adminis- 
trative veterinary officers. It was not the Army’s 
business, as you will readily observe, but, as T have 
previously remarked, there is no directing veterinary 
head to the Civil Veterinary Department. The Act 
was most simple, and was framed in such a manner 
that the susceptibilities of no Indian race would be 
offended. It was referred to Provinces for opinion, 
and I hear that after a lapse of two years nothing has 
been done about it, that the time is not considered 
ripe for its adoption, or that the usual spectre of 
finance precludes. It is a sad picture, [I assure you. 

I apologise for remarking at such long length on 
this factor, but I am convinced that it cuts at the very 
base of the incidence of anthrax in our own country, 
both in man and animals, and I am sure that T will 
be supported in this meeting that it is a matter which 
should be strongly represented. _ It is quite reasonable 
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to expect that India, in these enlightened days, 
should follow the example of Great Britain, Ireland, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa. 
She has only to ask the experienced Mother Country 
for Advisory Council, and it will be gladly given. 

In the actual handling of an anthrax situation in 
animals (as defined under the Anthrax Order of 1910) 
there are three main and indispensable factors to 
be observed :— 

(a) Compulsory notification (such notification to 
be extended to sudden death without apparent 
reason). 

(b) Compulsory disposal of carcases in accordance 
with defined procedure and prohibition of cutting 
up of carcases. 

(c) Disinfection of surroundings. 

The slaughtering of sick animals on farms and 
private slaughter houses and the thoughtless and 
illicit disposal of carcases should be severely dealt 
with by law. And in the disinfection of ground it 
‘3 a wise precaution (indeed, I consider it essential) 
to repeat the process ; in other words to practice what 
may be termed a fractional disinfection lest under 
the heat and moisture of the first disinfection a certain 
number of spores may have escaped destruction and 
have germinated. 

The necessity for proper disinfection of raw material 
of wool, hair, hides and skins as a safeguard against 
human infection must be supported, but the disin- 
fection should be carried out in the exporting country, 
the various International Countries agreeing on this 
point to avoid dislocation of trade. 

Effluents from tanneries, horse hair and wool 
factories should be sterilised before entering a drainage 
system, and waste products and sweepings generally 
from these places should be prohibited from use as 
manure. 

It is, of course, impossible satisfactorily to sterilise 
feeding stuffs for animals without destroying their 
properties. Linseed cake, which has so often been 
blamed for anthrax, if properly manufactured ought 
to be reasonably safe, as it is brought to a temperature 
of 212°F. in manufacture. Cold pressed cakes should 
be discarded or used with caution, not only as a pre- 
caution against anthrax, but on account of the danger 
of prussic acid poisoning. We had experience ,of 
this amongst our horses in France during the War. 
In any case proprietory or manufactured foods should 
be sold under a guarantee of purity and obtained from 
firms of repute. Indeed, the same may be applied 
to all imported food stuffs. However, it is certain 
that imported grains often owe their infection to ships 
having either previously, or at the same time, carried 
cargoes of hides, hair, wool and other animal products, 
and it would appear to me that there is room for 
better attention to the cleansing of cargo vessels and 
to the safe disposal of waste material and sweepings. 

Inoculation by vaccines for the prevention of the 
disease in animals is of little practical good, for the 
reason that immunity only lasts about one-year. 

I am afraid that I have already taken up too much 
time over my paper and I must now bring it to a close. 


There are many other points that might be touched 
on or elaborated, but I think that enough has been 
remarked on to promote discussion. I have shown 
on the screen the Board of Agriculture Return of 
Anthrax since 1887. Duly considering every aspect 
of incidence, and especially the factor of extraneous 
infection, it bears evidence of reasonably efficient 
working of the Anthrax Order of 1910. 


TABLE 13.—ANTHRAX.—NumBer of CounrTIEs in 
Great Britain from which the Disease was reported 
by Inspectors of the Local Authorities, Number of 
OuTBREAKS reported, and Number of ANIMALS returned 
as ATTACKED, 1887-1920. 


| 


Animals Attacked 


YEARS |Coun-| Out- - 
ties | breaks | Other 
_ Cattle |Sheep| Swine /Horses| Animals 
|! 
1887 51 236 415 37 184 * 
1888 | 49 180 | 280 45 76 * as 
1889 | 45 167s 236 4 69 * 461+ 
1890 48 152 253 72 210 * ie 
1891 | 50 226 300 15 156 * 
1392 | 60 | 239 445 | 11 190 | * 
"1893 68 563 833 | 108 313 46 
1894 | 64 494 625 | 125 188 62 
1895 | 66 434 604 | 158 140 32 
1896 | 64 488 632 34 200 38 
1897 67 433 521 39 284 38 


1308 | 73 | 556 | 634 | 22 | 161 | 30 | 

1899 | 67 534 || 634 | 69 253 | 30 | 

1900 | 74 571 || 668 | 40 204 | 44 | 

1901 | 63 651 | 708 76 152 35 

1902 | 71 678 || 746 | 50 192 | 44 ia 
1903 | 78 767 | 809 | 48 234 | 51 1t 
1904 | 77 | 1,049 | 1,115 | 62 365 | 47 ae 
1905 | 84 976 | 1,001 | 53 210 | 53 

1906 | 80 939 999 | 83 213 | 35 

1907 83 | 1,084 | 1,163 | 66 190 | 37 

1908 80 | 1,105 | 1,107 | 34 220 | 58 

1909 79 1,317 | 1,244 70 310 74 

1910 80 | 1,496 | 1,412 | 59 216 | 89 wa 
1911§ | 77 908 | 935 6 138 | 43 1t 
1912§ || 74 743 || «746 6 55 | 32 1t 
1913§ | 67 594 610 2 17 | 23 is 
19148 | 74 722 | 733 5 32 | 25 1t 
1915§ || 66 | 575 607 1 21 12 po 
1916§ | 68 | 571 644 1 25 | 16 1t 
1917§ | 65 421 || 454 3 20 3 sie 
19188 || 56 245 255 3 19 5 ald 
1919§ || 58 234 | 268 | ... 36 8 2t 
1920§ || 63 459 513 1 23 4 5 Il 


* Prior to the year 1893, Horses, Asses, and Mules were not included 
in the definition of the word * Animals” in the Orders relating to 
Anthrax. + Deer.’ t Dogs. || Ferrets. 

§ The Anthrax Order of 1910, which came into operation on 1st 
January, 1911, provided for the confirmation by the Veterinary 
Inspectors of the Ministry of the existence of the disease in each 
outbreak recorded. 


A certain charming old lady of our acquaintance, says 
the writer of ‘“‘The Way of the World” in the Morning 
Post, has very methodical habits, a passion for exactness, 
and a great fondness for saving things. A result of the 
combination of these characteristics gave her niece a 
shock the other day. She went to her aunt’s orderly 
medicine chest and took down a bottle neatly labelled : 
* Calomel—I think.” 
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The Protection of Lambs from Stomach Worms. 


By Cooper Curtice (Zoological Division, U.S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry). 
(Reprinted from the Journal Amer. Vet. Med. Assn.) 


In extensive tests which have been carried on during 
the past eight years at the Bureau of Animal Industry 
farm near Vienna, Virginia, the use of bluestone solution 
is the only satisfactory means of controlling stomach 
worms under practical conditions that has been discovered. 
By its systematic use throughout the year stomach-worm 
infection has been easily, economically and effectually 
kept under control. Directions for the preparation and 
use of the remedy follow. 


THE BLUESTONE REMEDY. 
The Stock Solution. 
_ Astock solution is prepared as follows :— 
Coarsely powdered bluestone (copper 
sulphate) one on 1 pound 
Boiling water an ‘i 2 quarts 
Add the bluestone to the water and dissolve it com- 
pletely. Replace any water that evaporates to make a 
total of 2 quarts. Store in glass or stoneware, tightly 
stoppered. This will keep indefinitely, and when diluted 
for use is sufficient for 400 doses. This is a stock solution 
and must not be administered in this strength, for it will 
kill sheep. It must not be allowed to lose water by 
evaporation. 
Dilution for Use. 
For use 3 quarts of water is added to 4 fluid ounces of 
the stock solution for each 25 head of sheep to be dosed. 


Apparatus. 

The apparatus needed consists of one four-ounce glass 
graduate, one granite-ware quart measure, one granite- 
ware gallon measure, and one drenching tube. A baby’s 
graduated nursing bottle may be used instead of the 
graduate and tube, but it is not so convenient and it takes 
more time. The drenching tube consists of three pieces 
fitted together in this order: A hard or flexible rubber 
or granite-ware funnel, a 34ft. rubber tube and a 6in. brass 
tube. The calibre of the rubber tube is three-eighths of an 
inch; the brass tube and the funnel fit into it. The 
outside diameter of the rubber tube is five-eighths of an 
inch. A thinner tube has proved less convenient to handle 
and less durable. 

The Dose. 

The bluestone is used only after dilution by the addition 
of water to the stock solution. Four fluid ounces of the 
diluted solution are given to each sheep weighing 80 pounds 
or over. The weight of the sheep may be estimated, but 
the doses are measured accurately, not guessed at. Fora 
lamb of 60 pounds a dose of 3 fluid ounces and for a lamb 
of 70 pounds 3} fluid ounces is used. 

It has been found unnecessary to take the sheep from the 
pasture until a short time before dosing. A convenient 
small pen is prepared either within or next to a large one, 
so arranged that a few sheep may be driven in quickly and 
individual sheep released outside after dosing. 


Dosing the Sheep. 
Two persons are necessary to give the dose. One 
straddles the sheep, holds its muzzle with one hand and 


| inserts the tube four inches into its mouth with the other. 


The other measures the doso, holds the drenching tube and 
pours the dose into the funnel. Backing the sheep into 
a corner helps to steady it. The sheep should remain 
standing with its head near horizontal, and care should 
be taken not to choke or strangle it. Plenty of time 
should be allowed for it to swallow. Moving the tube in 
the mouth often aids in getting the sheep to swallow. 
More than 50 sheep may be dosed in an hour by ex- 
perienced operators, but carelessness and haste are 
dangerous and must be avoided. The dosing should prefera- 
bly be done under competent veterinary supervision. In 
any case it should not be entrusted to inexperienced or 
naturally careless persons. 


Time of Dosing. 

All sheep on the farm except young lambs are dosed 
regularly every four weeks throughout the year, but 
pregnant ewes are not dosed within two weeks of lambing. 
The dosing of the ewes is renewed at the next regular dosing 
date after lambing. If for any reason it has been necessary 
to change the date of dosing, a slightly earlier day has 
been chosen rather than a later one. Sheep occasionally 
have been dosed one week after a previous dosing without 
apparent harm. Under such circumstances the next dose 
follows in four weeks. During the growing pasture season 
three-week intervals between doses are better than four- 
week intervals. The regular dosing of lambs is begun as 
soon as they are weaned. 


SUPPLEMENTARY CONTROL MEASURES. 


Medicinal treatment of the flock, though it has greatly 
reduced losses from stomach worms, even when the same 
pasture land is used continuously, has given much better 
results when supplemented by frequent changes to clean or 
only slightly contaminated pastures. At the Vienna farm 
it has been found that yearlings and older sheep under 
systematic bluestone treatment may be pastured almost 
anywhere with little or no damage by stomach worms. 
Younger lambs, however, may not altogether escape injury 
unless precautions are taken in addition to the medicinal 
treatment of the ewes. Young lambs have not become 
seriously affected with stomach worms while running with 
older sheep in barns and yards free from vegetation and 
from which the manure had béen removed prior to lambing 
time. 

The important precaution taken in addition to the 
periodical treatment of the ewes has been to provide for 
the lambs and ewes pasture that is free or almost free from 
worm infection. This has been accomplished by utilising 
fields of planted crops such as rye, wheat, oats or barley, 
not occupied by sheep or cattle since the ploughing of the 
fields. Creeps or hurdles to enable the lambs to grazo 
ahead of the ewes and temporary divisions of fields have 
also been employed.as expedients to provide clean grazing 
for the lambs. 

Grass land may be used sparingly if there have been no 
sheep or cattle on it within a full year previously. Cultiva- 
tion greatly reduces the infection of the soil, and much of 
the infection dies out on pasture land from which sheep 
or cattle have been excluded for at least a year. 

By thus utilising clean or only slightly infected fields, 
meanwhile not neglecting the monthly dosing of the ewes, 
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and making sure that they are well fed to favour copious 
milk production, lambs born in February and March have 
been reared to marketable age at the Vienna farm before 
the most dangerous part of the stomach-worm season, 
namely, the period from July to October in the latitude of 
Washington, D.C. 


It is true that even with these precautions the lambs have 
sometimes picked up a few worms, but these have not been 
numerous enough to do serious immediate damage. 
Nevertheless, as a few woims carried by the lambs are likely 
to infect fields or pastures to which the lambs are moved 
after weaning, it has been assumed that lambs kept con- 
tinuously on one field or pasture after weaning will scarcely 
escape further stomach-worm infection, even though the 
field or pasture is quite clean when the lambs are placed 
onit. The lambs, having brought with them a few worms 
that will produce eggs to contaminate the new pasture, 
pick up young worms resulting from this contamination, 
and these produce eggs to contaminate the pasture still 
further. Additional infection is then likely to be picked 
up by the lambs, leading to greater contamination of the 
pasture, and so on, in increasing progression, until the 
worms become so numerous in the lambs as to cause serious 
damage. Accordingly when weaned and separated from 
the ewes the lambs that were retained for breeding stock 
or for marketing later in the year were given occasional 
changes of pasture as before weaning, utilising fields of 
stubble, rape, soy-beans, clover, grain, ete. As already 
noted, when the lambs were weaned they were started upon 
the routine of periodical treatment with blue-stone 
solution. 


The lambs have thus been doubly safeguarded. First, 
the use of clean or nearly clean pasture has reduced the 
chances of their picking up many worms, and second, the 
bluestone treatment has destroyed most of the worms 
that the lambs may have picked up from time to time, 
thus retarding and minimising the contamination of the 


pasture. 


On the Vienna farm during the systematic application 
of the bluestone treatment it has been found that special 
precautions as to pasture may be gradually relaxed in the 
late autumn and that the sheep may thereafter be 
pastured wherever convenient with little danger from 
stomach worms. P 


ADVANTAGES OF THE BLUESTONE TREATMENT. 


Sheep regularly dosed with bluestone and otherwise 
properly cared for have weighted more, produced more 
wool, and have been better milk producers than untreated 
sheep. Their lambs from birth have been healthier. 
Untroubled by worms and getting plenty of milk, the 
lambs have thrived and grown rapidly, reaching a 
marketable size at the age of three to five months. The 
yearling ewes saved for breeding purposes, having grown 
well as lambs, have continued their growth. They 
commonly have become larger ewes than their dams, in 
cases in which these latter were raised without precautions 
against worm infestation. At slight expense the bluestone 
treatment has greatly increased profits in the productien 
of mutton, wool and breeding stock. 


SuMMARY OF METHOD OF PREVENTING STOMACH-WoORM 
LOSSEs. 


All sheep on the farm are dosed with bluestone solution 
every four weeks throughout the year, except unweaned 
lambs and pregnant ewes within two weeks of lambing. 


Manure is removed from barns and yards before lambing. 


The unweaned lambs and the ewes to which they belong 
are kept on forage fields and pastures that are as free as 
possible from previous contamination by sheep and cattle, 
and the flock of ewes and lambs is changed to fresh fields 
as frequently as possible. Creeps or hurdles, allowing the 
lambs to graze ahead of the ewes, have been found useful. 


Treating the lambs with bluestone is begun at weaning 
time, and they are then kept on fields and pastures that 
are as clean as possible, changing frequently to fresh 
ground. They are, however, excluded from fields and 
pastures that are to be used for handling the next lamb 
crop, unless the land is to be ploughed up and planted 
before it is used again. 


There has been a good deal of investigatory work done 
as to how colour is transmitted in horses, and also as to 
the connection, if any, between colour and quality or 
performance. Last year a German authority published 
a report of some researches on heredity in horses, and 
of the practical conclusions to be deduced from them as 
regards the breeding of thoroughbreds. Amongst pure- 
bred horses he found that the colours most frequently 
occurring are bay and chestnut, both black and white 
being comparatively rare. Bays are of two types, pure 
and impure. Pure bays are the result of the union of two 
bay parents, whereas among the impure bays there are 
many horses resulting from the mating of a bay with a 
chestnut sire or dam. If a bay stallion is mated with a 
chestnut mare, 75 per cent. of the resulting progeny will 
be bays, and in the proportion of two impure bays to one 
pure bay; the remaining 25 per cent. will be chestnuts. 
On the other hand, where a chestnut is mated with an 
impure bay or an impure bay with a pure bay, 50 per cent. 
of the foals will belong to each type. It is the factor for 
black in the reproductive eclls, it appears, which decides 
the colour. Given that each individual receives exactly 
equal hereditary portions from both parents, a pure bay 
horse has the factor for black in each reproductive cell, 
the impure bay in half the cells, and the chestnut has it 
in none of the cells. The fact that the mating of a black 
stallion and mare or vice versa may at any time give rise 
to chestnut or black foals, but never to bay, shows that 
the bay factor is dominant over the factor determining the 
extension of black. It also explains why it is possible for 
a black foal to be obtained from mating two bays, or even 
a bay and a chestnut. The authority in question does not 
accept the somewhat prevalent idea that in the progeny 
of certain stallions and mares a particular coat colour 
regularly denotes a more satisfactory individual than other 
shades. No connection between colour and performance, 
such as in racing, has ever been established.— Farmers’ 
Gazette. 
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The Veterinary Record. 
25th November, 1922, 


THE STUDY OF ANIMAL 
DISEASES. 


The Report of the Advisory Committee on Research 
into Diseases of Animals, published in March last. 
has been extensively quoted by the press, but so far 
no concrete proposals have been put forward for deal- 
ing adequately with the problem. In the Twelfth 
Report of the Development Commission (1922)* 
considerable emphasis is laid on the conclusions of 
the Advisory Committee, and it is stated that “ steps 
are now being taken to prepare a programme which 
will, if and when completed, give effect to most of 
the changes and improvements which the Committee 
agreed to be necessary.” 

The funds at present available are, however. 
insufficient to carry out the whole programme, and 
the report rightly states that “unless the general 
public as well as stock-owners interest. themselves 
in this question, it will not be possible to terminate 
a state of affairs in connection with research into 
disease, which the Committee have characterised as 
a national disgrace.” 

The report goes on to point out that the public, in 
view of the great wastage in our resources caused by 
the diseases of animals, ought to realise that any 
measures leading to diminution of preventable animal 
mortality, consequent increase of food supplies, 
and diminished cost of compensation consequent 
on outbreaks of disease, are deserving of widespread 
support. The assistance given to medical research 
is compared with that given to veterinary research, 
and it is shown that whereas in human medicine there 
has been a large increase in the number of investi- 
gations, those giving their whole attention to animal 
diseases are “* probably less than half a dozen.” 

What is the explanation? In the first place the 
benefactions given for Veterinary Research havé 
been “surprisingly few.” The claims of comparative 
pathology are commended, therefore, to would-be 
benefactors. May we begin to hope that after the 
stupendous sums which have been left for the endow- 
ment of medical study during the past century 
the “‘ Cinderella of the Sciences” may now receive 
some notice ? 

A second handicap is the fact that “the emolu- 
ments of the veterinary practitioner are meagre as 
compared with those of the medical man,” and there 
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is thus little encouragement for the extension of 
veterinary research. Researchers, are therefore, not 
numerous, and it is difficult to find men with the 
right qualifications to fill a certain number of posts 
It is the vicious circle: “no recruits 
and prospects contracted be- 


available. 
because no prospects, 
cause no recruits.” 

A third reason is the meagre State assistance. 
The Commissioners point out that the funds at their 
disposal cannot be used for training of investigators 
who propose to proceed abroad, and they develop the 
view that co-operation between the different states 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations to promote 
veterinary research needs to be cultivated. As a 
maiter of economics, it is obvious that the animal 
wastage in a continent such as Africa by deaths from 
preventable diseases is such as enormously to out- 
weigh the small cost of an efficient veterinary service. 
Some scheme of co-operation between different British 
States to secure proper training of an adequate 
number of investigators is suggested. The Com- 
missioners also appeal to stock-owners in this country 
to support investigations into animal diseases, and 
commend the example set by the Scottish Animal 
Diseases Research Association in this matter. 

Disappointing though this section of the Report 
may be, it is very unlikely that in the near future 
any large sums of money will be allocated by the 
State for research of any kind.  Retrenchment is 
the order of the day. The only directions in which 
we may turn with hope seem to be the way indicated 
by the enthusiasts for research in Scotland, and the 
way of publie benefactions. The first depends on 
the initiative of our Stock-Breeders’ Societies, and we 
would suppose that when the thrifty Scot decides to 
spend money on research, the English Societies may 
think it worth while to follow the good example. 
"To expect that the claims of veterinary research 
can be made to appeal to the wealthy benefactor is 
surely not unreasonable, Can we prevail upon men 
interested in the subject, like Viscount Lascelles, to 
help us to advertise the fact that benefactions to 
endow veterinary research in a country whose live- 
stock is worth five hundred millions sterling are as 
good a way as any other of helping to promote the 
nation’s prosperity / 


The R.C.V.S. Council. 


The voting papers for the next election of Council 
of the R.C.V.S. will be issued to members residing 
outside the United Kingdom early in the new year, 
and nominations for the nine vacancies should be 
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made as early as possible in order to secure these | 
votes. The inland voting papers will, of course, 
not be issued until May next, and the last day for 
nominations is May 10th. 

In addition to the vacancy caused by the death of 
Mr. Garnett, whose term of office would have expired 
in 1924, the following members are due to retire :— 

Sir Stewart Stockman, 
Dr. O. Charnock Bradley, 
Mr. J. W. McIntosh, 

Mr. 8S. H. Gaiger, 

Mr. A. Gofton, 

Mr. G. P. Male, 

Mr. S. Wharam, and 
Mr. J. F. Craig. 

Probably all these will be nominated for re-election, 
but additional nominations should be made, as there 
will be nine vacancies. 

The present Council consists of :—- 

10 members residing in or near London. 


4 * Lancashire. 

4 Home Counties. 
3 * Scotland. 

1 Western Counties. 
1 Treland. 


Or, put in another way, there are ten representatives 
from London, eleven from the North, including 
Scotland, nine from the Midlands and Southern 
Counties, and one from Ireland. 

The members retiring reside as follows : -Three 
in Scotland, two in London, one in Yorkshire, one in 
Berkshire, and one in Dublin. 

We have thought it useful to give this analysis, 
and hope it may be of assistance in connection with 
the nomination of new candidates for election. 


The members of the N.V.M.A. wiil no doubt wish 
to join with the Editorial Commitiee in congratulating 
their General Secretary and Editor, Mr. J. B. Buxton, 
on his appointment to the Scientific Staff of the 
Medical Research Council. This body, it may be 
stated, was appointed by the Privy Council for the 
purpose cf facilitating and carrying through research 
in connection with matters pertaining to the general 
public health. The Editorial Committee also con- 
siders that the profession as a whole has to be con- 
gratulated upon the appointment of a veterinary 
surgeon to a body of such high standing, which is 
not primarily associated with vetermary maiters. 
The Editorial Committee hope and trust that, in spite 
of the new duties which will devolve upon him. 
Mr. Buxton will still be able to maintain his intimaie 
connection with the Association as General Secretary 
and Editor. 


The list of heavy milking cows at present in milk, given 
in the November issue of the British Friesian Journal, 
contains one 3,000-galloner, ten 2,000-galloners, three 
1,900-galloners, seven 1,800-galloners,Jand five 1,700- 
galloners ; while several other cows promise to become 
2,000-galloners before the close of their lactation periods 


of 365 days. 


Clinical and Case Reports. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from members and others 

contributions to this column of reports of interesting cases 
Echinococcosis of the Heart in a Bullock. 
By H. C. Ganeuty, Veterinary College, Calcutta. 

The occurrence of hydatid disease in ruminants is 
of sufficient importance in this country to merit the 
following note. Mortality as a result of hydatids of 
Tenia echinococcus affecting vital organs, such as 
the heart, is fairly common in Bengal, and according 
to Pease ( Agricultural Ledger, Special Veterinary 
Series No. 15) it appears that 80 per cent. of bovines 
in the northern part of India harbour hydatids of 
this tenia. The disease is enhanced in importance 
as lt is so closely related to tapeworm affections of 
human beings. 

Dissemination of the disease depends mainly upon 
the mature proglottides containing eggs that are 
expelled in the feces of infected dogs, and by their 
getting on to the herbage or by being washed or 
otherwise carried into drinking ponds. After inges- 
tion by cattle, etc. (intermediary hosts), the infective 
material is carried by, the blood stream to suitable 
habitats, preferably the liver, lungs, spleen, kidney, 
etc. It appears that only comparatively rarely do the 
muscular tissues form a resting place and favourable 
environment for their further development. In this 
College Hospital hydatids of the echinococcus worm 
have been most frequently observed and in greatest 
numbers in the liver, lungs, and spleen, but seldom 
in other organs. 

Some time ago during post-mortem of an aged 
English cow (which was subjected to repeated tuber- 
culin tests and ultimately died), hydatids were 
noticed to have invaded both lungs to such an extent 
that there was scarcely any healthy tissue left. 
During the autopsy of another bovine a cyst was 
found to have attained a development in the spleen 
of the size of a fairly large cocoanut. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE: a—apex; b—:uptured cyst; c—outer wall of 
left ventricle. 


The case under report was that of a country bul- 
lock that died very suddenly. On examination the 
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heart revealed a ruptured echinococcus cyst the size 
of a walnut, and undergoing degeneration. The 
actual position in the heart was on the righi side, 
and lying on the cardiac septum between the two 
ventricles. 


The Handling of the Fistula of the Withers in Practice. 
By B. W. Conran, Kansas. 


Veterinarians fail to perform the necessary surgical 
interference to make recovery possible in cases of 
fistula of the withers. Hoping to assist brother 
practitioners in their field of endeavour, I offer the 
result of seventeen years of experience in country 
practice, covering many cases of this disease. 

The cause of fistula is immaterial. The fact that 
it exists is all sufficient. The essential thing for our 
profession is its cure, and as promptly as possible. 
The history, nature of swelling and location are of 
importance as showing the treatment necessary and 
in giving prognosis. Many cases are made incurable 
by the treatment of owners and empirics. Blistering 
seldom repairs the condition, and must be approached 
with caution. Structures involved are too deep- 
seated to gain relief by external medication. My 
experience in the use of caustics has been disappointing. 
For twelve years I have followed surgical inter- 
ference, and the longer I practise it the more con- 
vincing is its efficiency. The use of the Williams 
operation for poll-evil and fistula has been followed 
for years. For the poll-evil it is good, but for the 
fistula I modify the operation and avoid the long 
incision on the crest of the withers, thus doing away 
with the possible large gaping wound and the unsightly 
conditions that my clientele resents. True, my treat- 
ment is more difficult and requires a more careful 
procedure, but its advantages warrant its continued 
use. 

Manner of restraint is by twitch, local anesthesia, 
complete anesthesia and casting harness. Complete 
anesthesia is the ideal condition, but local conditions 
often make it impossible. Any other condition is 
courting censure from the humane society and lovers 
of animals. The instruments needed are clipping 
shears, scalpel, retractors, blunt-pointed bistoury, 
artery forceps, dressing forceps, curette, bone saw 
and bone forceps. 

The affected part in the adjoining area is clipped 
and painted with tincture of iodine. Be sure that the 
iodine covers not only the field of operation but also 
that area liable to give added infection during the 
operation. T take double precaution by washing the 
area above described with antiseptic solution, then let 
it dry. Another application of iodine is then applied. 
With the scalpel 1 make two incisions on each side, one 
anteriorly, one posteriorly, to enlargement. The 
anterior one is made obliquely downward and forward. 
The posterior one is made downward and backward. 
With the retractor lift the skin from each opening, 
and by use of the sealpel separate the skin from the 
enlarged area. Through the four openings dissect out 
the ligament and all necrotic tissues. In case the 
part to be removed is larger than the opening, divide 


the tissue into sections and thus remove it. Examine 
the spinous processes carefully ; if injured, curette : 
if broken. remove with bone saw or bone cutters. 
Curette the whole cavity. With dressing forceps and 
pledgets of cotton remove all remaining tissues. 
Apply tincture of iodine to inside of cavity. Pack 
cavity with iodiform gauze. Remove in twenty-four 
to forty-eight hours. Then apply zine oxide ointment 
or capsules filled with iodoform every two or three 
days. 

The great enemies of fistula are, first, the old-time 
quack with his bluestone. corrosive sublimate, butter 
of antimony, and caustics. Next is the officious 
neighbour advising some form of aqueous solution to 
irrigate the wound. Last, but not least. is the 
pharmaceutical house with its sure cure of fistula 
for two dollars. 

The added use of bacterin in many cases assists the 
healing process, but all necrotic tissue once removed, 
very little after-treatment is needed.- Journal 
American Veterinary Association. 


The Effect of Udder Inflation in the Treatment of 
Animal Diseases. 

For a number of years we have been more or less 
familiar with results that at times seem marvellous 
in the treatment of parturient paresis when the udder 
is inflated with air or oxygen. There was a time 
(says the author) when I gave no consideration to 
this method of treatment unless the case was typical 
of parturient paresis and occurring within a few days 
of or soon after calving. But as time went on, I found 
myself using this method of treatment in milk cows 
in many cases that could not rightfully be called 
parturient paresis or milk fever, if we consider its 
relationship to calving as an essential in making our 
diagnosis. Such cases as I refer to are characterised 
by normal or sub-normal temperature, inco-ordination 
of gait or else the cow being unable to stand, and 
marked depression going on to a state of complete 
coma, the bowels in some cases being inactive and in 
others decidedly loose. While in a recumbent position 
the cow usually maintains a posture typical of the 
ordinary case of milk fever. These symptoms may 
be present at any time daring the gestation period, or 
even when she has not been carrying a calf for several 
months. Usually such cases are referred to as 
toxemia, and the history is such that the condition 
may rightfully be attributed to some dietary cause. 
At any rate we are safe in saying thai parturition in 
many of these cases is not a factor. Yet my experience 
has been that a very large percentage of these cases 
readily respond to the ordinary milk-fever treatment. 
This with me has become so firmly established that 
whenever, to use the common expression, “the cow 
is down or nearly down,” and the case is acute and 
not of traumatic or infectious origin (specific), the 
inflation of the udder becomes the important part of 
the treatment. This may appear to some as being on 
the verge of empiricism. However, I can answer this 
by asking whether the pathology of parturient paresis 
and its treatment have ever been explained to your 
entire satisfaction Jacos, in the Journal 
American Veterinary Association. 
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Nobstract. 
Camel 


DEFINITION.—Surra is a protozoan remittent fever 
accompanied by emaciation and anemia and characterised 
by the presence of trypanosomes in the blood during the 
paraxysms of fever. 

SyNonYMs.——Surra, meaning rotten, is the most widely 
used term for the disease ; other common names for the 
disease in India are Pithgaya, Purana Tibirsa, Sarhgaya 
and Kanahogaya. 

History.—The disease was first discovered by a 
veterinary surgeon (Griffith Evans) in 1880 at Dera Ismail 
Khan, where he demonstrated the trypanosomes in the 
peripheral circulation of camels. 

Er1oLoGy.—The cause of the disease is a flagellate- 
trypanosome evansi. The trypanosome belongs to the 
class flagellata of the protozoa. It consists of an elongated 
body, undulating membrane and flagellum, and measures 
20—40-y in length and 1—1-50-p in width. It is actively 
motile, and by reason of its size and motility can be easily 
seen in wet films of blood under a low objective. In dry 
preparations the organism is readily stained by Giemsa or 
Leishman’s method. 

In preparations stained by Leishman, the protoplasm 
stains blue and the flagellum reddish ; near the middle is 
the macro-nucleus, staining purple and at the posterior 
end is a small deeply stained purple zranule, known as the 
centrosome. The protoplasm often contains chromatin 
granules. Trypanosomes seen in the blood smear vary 
morphologically in appearance; some are long and 
slender with a long flagellum and stain well, others are 
broader and shorter with a short flagellum and a well 
developed undulating membrane. These two forms are 
probably the sexual forms, male and female. 

VARIETIES.—Surra in the camel is met with in two 
distinct forms, acute and chronic. Of these two forms the 
chronic is most commonly met with. 

Acute form.—This form of the disease is seen— 

(a2) in camels that become infected at a very advanced 
age. 

(6) in camels in 
prominent. 

(a) Camels infected at an advanced age die in a very, 
short time, varying from a few weeks to a few months, the 
most prominent feature in such cases being the almost 
continuous presence of trypanosomes in the peripheral 
circulation, accompanied by almost continuous fever. 
The camel, though old, may be in excellent condition at the 
time of infection, but it is remarkable how rapidly he loses 
condition and strength, and in some cases death takes place 
within three weeks. 

(b) In other cases in which the acute form is met with, 
the characteristic features are the cerebral symptoms. 
Camels suffering from this form of the disease are usually 
in good condition ; the cerebral symptoms appear suddenly. 
manifesting themselves by the camel bolting or falling 
down in a convulsion, which usually terminates in death. 

Cases of sudden death in the hot weather are frequently 
met with amongst camels suffering from surra, but such 
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cases are not invariably suffering from an acute form of the 
disease ; the camel when taken out to work may appear in 
normal health, but this is really not the case, and if his 
temperature were taken it would be found that he is 
suffering from high fever. It is only when heavily laden 
or taken long marches or worked during the heat of the 
day in very hot weather, that camels drop down dead 
when worked while suffering from fever. 

Chronic form.—The chronic form of the disease is most 
frequently met with and is of very long duration, the camel 
lingering on for years (2—5), becoming gradually more and 
more emaciated and debilitated, till finally he becomes 
nothing but skin and bone and unable to rise from a sitting 
position, finally dying from anemia and debility. In some 
cases it would appear that camels recover from the disease 
when well fed and not worked (vide heading, “‘ The course 
that surra runs in camels ”’). 

Diaenosis.—l. Microscopical examination of the blood. 
~—-The demonstration of the trypanosome in the blood can 
be made by the examination of—(a) wet film ; (6) stained 
preparation. 

The authors detail both methods of examination. 


A Practica, Way OF DETECTING SURRA IN A LARGE 
NUMBER OF CAMELS. 


To diagnose surra microscopically the trypanosome must 
be demonstrated in the blood, but as the trypanosomes 
only appear at intervals in the blood stream it is obvious 
that to detect all cases of surra in a camel corps it would be 
necessary to daily examine the blood of every camel over 
a considerable period of time. To do this would be an 
impractical proposition, as each corps contains over 1,000 
camels, and besides interfering with the work of the corps, 
it would be impossible for any one to examine 1,000 blood 
films daily. If, however, it is remembered that, between 
the time of the appearance and disappearance of the try- 
panosomes from the peripheral circulation. there is a rise 
of temperature, all, that is necessary for the detection of 
surra amongst a large number of camels is for the tempera- 
ture of all camels to be taken every morning and for the 
blood of those camels only which show a morning tem- 
perature of 99° F. or over to be examined. If twenty 
half-minute thermometers are used, the temperature of a 
thousand camels can be taken in a very short time and the 
work of the corps is not interfered with to any extent. 
The method which should be adopted is as follows. The 
thermometers are inserted into the first twenty camels ; 
after half a minute the temperature of the first camel is 
read and the thermometer is then inserted into No. 21. 
after reading the temperature of the second camel the 
thermometer is inserted into camel No. 22, and so on; 
the taking of the temperatures of the camels will therefore 
only occupy the time it takes to walk slowly round the 
lines of camels. Those camels showing fever should be 
separated and their blood examined. 

The fever is probably caused by a toxin excreted by the 
trypanosome, and until sufficient toxin is absorbed to 
produce a systemic disturbance no rise of temperature 
takes place; consequently, trypanosomes may be found 
in the blood before the rise in temperature takes place, 
but in a camel in good condition a rise in temperature 
always takes place between the appearance and dis- 
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appearance of the trypanosomes from the blood stream. 
In the case of very thin, debilitated camels trypanosomes 
may occasionally be found, though the morning tempera - 
ture, during the time of the appearance and disappearance 
of the trypanosomes, has not risen above 98°F.. but in 
such debilitated thin camels a morning temperature of 
98°F. really represents fever (as the morning temperature 
of such camels frequently is not more than 96°—-97°F. 
during the intervals between the paroxysms. 

In the following table the temperature of eight healthy 
camels taken at 9 a.m., noon, 4 p.m. and 6-30 p.m. on two 
consecutive days (when the weather was not very warm) 
are given; the normal morning temperature of a camel 
may be taken as 97° to 98°F... and the normal evening 
temperature as 100° to LOTR. 


Temperature of Healthy Camels. 


Time. 


First day-— 


98-0 | 97-2 


9 a.m. ... 97-8 | 98-2 | 97-2| 97-6) 97-8 97-7 
Noon 98-4 99-0 98-4] 98-3) 98-5] 98-5 99-0) 98-6 
4 p.m.... 98:7 | 99°3| 99-2] 99°2) 99-4) 99-6) 99-2 


98-5 
6-30 p.m. 99-8 1100-6 | 100-0 |L00-6 |L00-1 


100-2 | 99°8 | 1L00°3 
Second day——- 


9 a.m. ... 98-2 99- 0) 97-0 | 98-2 | 98-4) 97-4) 97-4) 97-9 

Noon 99-0 | 98-8 | 98 8 | 98-4) 98:5 99-0 | 97-7 

4 p.m.... 100° 992 | 99-9) 99-6 | 99-2, 992 99-5 

6-30 p.m. 6 LO0°8 1002 100°6,|100-2 2 | 100°6 100°6 | 
} 


The mean temperature of the 8 camels on the first day 


at 9 a.m. 
The mean temperature of the 8 camels on the second day 

at 9 a.m. 97-9 
The mean temperature of the 8 camels on the first day 

at 6-30 p.m. 100-2 
The mean temperature ot the 8 camels on the second day 

at 6-30 p.m. : 100°3 


In taking the temperature of a camel care must be taken 
that the thermometer comes in contact with the mucous 
membrane of the rectum; if this is not done a correct 
reading is not always obtained. 

Symproms.—The disease runs a rapid course; this is 
not commonly met with. Camels infected, when very 
old, die within a few weeks, the most outstanding symptom 
in such cases being the almost continuous presence of 
trypanosomes in the blood stream accompanied by fever. 
In other cases cerebral symptoms are a characteristic 
feature of this form of the disease ; the camel has periodical 
convulsive attacks, death usually taking place during a 
convulsion. Before these prominent symptoms appear, 
the camel is noticed to be dull and periodically off feed, 
the eye becomes dull and he becomes quickly tired when 
at work. ; 

Chronic form.—This form is that most frequently met 
with. The camel is first noticed to periodically go off 
feed and soon tires when at work. The eye becomes dull 
and there is sometimes a watery discharge; he suffers 
from periodical attacks of fever; the intervals between 
the attacks of fever are longer during the later stages of the 
disease. In the early stages of the disease trypanosomes 
are more frequently observed than in the later stages of 
the disease. The camel loses condition, the hump 
disappears and the muscles atrophy; this is specially 
noticeable in the thigh muscles. The camel becomes so 
weak that he is unable to rise from a sitting position and 
dies from debility. Pneumonia is frequently met with in 
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chronic surra cases, and cedema on the legs and abdomen 
is sometimes present. In the later stages of the disease 
diarrhoea is a prominent symptom. In females abortion 
is common. Suppuration of the inguinal glands and pus 
in the frontal sinuses is frequently met with in the later 
stages of the disease. 

COURSE. people maintain that camels once 
infected with surra never recover, while others maintain 
that if a camel infected with surra lasts over three years, 
the camel finally recovers, improves in condition and 
becomes immune to the disease. From a number of 
experiments extending over several years, carried out by 
the authors the following results were obtained :— 

(1) Camels infected with surra, if worked under ordinary 

conditions, invariably succumb to the disease. 

(2) Camels infected with surra at a very early age (one 
year) if well fed and not worked, do not die from 
the disease. 

(3) The majority of camels infected with surra at 6 years 

even when well fed and not worked, die 
within two to six years. 

(4) The time a surra infected camel lives depends to a 
great oxtent upon the age of the camel when he 
becomes infected. 

(5) Very old camels die quickly from the disease. 

(6) In the early stages of surra the paroxysms are usually 


or over, 


more frequent than in the later stages of the 
disease. 

PoniEs.—l. 
depends upon the age of the pony at the time he becomes 
infected. 

2. Young ponies inoculated with camel surra often do 
not lose condition and do not always die from gradual 
emaciation ; on the contrary, they frequently, when not 
worked, put on condition and live for several years. 

3. In some cases in the later stages of the disease the 
intervals between the paroxysms may be very long and the 
trypanosomes may disappear altogether from the peripheral 
circulation ; the blood, however, is still infective. 
experiments blood from ponies, as ascertained by the 
has been found infective 
354 days after trypanosomes were last observed in the 
blood of the ponies (the blood of these ponies was daily 
examined). 

4. Constipation, colicy symptoms, partial paralysis and 
brain symptoms are commonly met with. 

Buffaloes.—\. Buffaloes do not die from camel surra. 

2. Buffaloes do not lose condition as the result of in- 
oculation with camel surra. 

3. Trypanosomes do not frequently appear in the blood. 

4. Though no trypanosomes may be found in the blood, 
the blood is nevertheless infective; blood injected into 
rabbits, and guinea pigs, 163 to 172 days after buffaloes 
were inoculated with camel surra, proved infective to these 
animals. 

5. Buffaloes may act as a reservoir of the disease ; they 
are a favourite host of tabanide. 

Goats.——1. Goats do not die from camel surra. 

2. Goats do not lose condition as the result of inocula- 
tion with camel surra. 

3. Trypanosomes are seldom found in the blood of goats 
inoculated with camel surra. 


The course that camel surra runs in ponies 


In our 


inoculation of small animals, 
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4. Though trypanosomes may not be found in the blood 
of goats which have been inoculated with surra, their blood 
is nevertheless infective, 300 days and more, after the goats 
are inoculated with surra. 

5. Goats may act as a reservoir of the disease, as they 
are favourite hosts of ticks which may play a part in the 
transmission of surra (vide heading “ Transmission of 
surra 

Sheep.—\. Sheep do not die from camel surra (in some 
experiments carried out by the authors, sheep that had 
been inoculated with camel surra died in from 88 to 632 
days after being inoculated, but further experiments 
tended to show that surra had little to do with the cause 
of death, as other sheep inoculated with camel surra have 
kept their condition and are still alive). 

2. Sheep do not lose condition when inoculated with 
camel surra. 

3. Trypanosomes are not frequently observed in the 
blood stream, but the blood has been found infective 400 
days after the sheep have been inoculated with camel 
surra, as demonstrated by inoculation of white rats. 

4. Sheep may act as a reservoir of the disease, as they 
are the favourite hosts of ticks, which may play an 
important part in the transmission of camel surra. 

Dogs.—1. Dogs inoculated with camel surra show very 
little resistance to the disease and die within a few months. 

2. Dogs become greatly emaciated and frequently show 
eye lesions. 

Rabbits and Guinea Pigs.—\. Guinea pigs and rabbits 
are susceptible to camel surra and die within a few months. 

Post-MORTEM APPEARANCE.—On post-mortem there are 
no characteristic lesions in camels that die from surra 
except those of extreme emaciation. In some cases 
suppuration of the inguinal and other lymphatic glands 
may be observed and sometimes pus in the frontal and 
maxillary sinuses. 

DisPosaL OF THE CARCASE.—All camels that have died 
from surra should be at once burnt or buried; the try- 
panosomes may remain alive for 20 to 30 hours (depending 
upon climatic conditions) in the blood and lymph ; in 
order to prevent dogs, ete., from eating the carcase and 
becoming infected, and crows and ordinary flies from 
spreading the disease to healthy animals by mechanical 
means, the carcase should be burnt or buried as quickly 
as possible. Lf the carcase is burnt, the most satisfactory 
method s as follows: a trench is dug in the form o? a 
cross | foot deep and | foot wide and 8 feet long each 
way. The points of the cross are shallow and the deepest 
part should be where they bisect. The object of the cross 
arrangement is to facilitate draught. Pieces of wood are 
placed across the trenches ; on these is placed wood, then 
the trunk of the camel, then more wood, then the limbs, 
then more wood, and on the top the viscera. 

TrREATMENT.—Excellent results have been obtained in 
the treatment of came! surra by the intravenous injection 
of tartar emetic. The method is very simple and in- 
expensive, and consists of injections of a one per cent. 
solution of tartar emetic on alternate days, until a total 
of at least 28 to 30 grammes of tartar emetic has been 
injected. The first injection should be given during an 
interval between the paroxysms; if the drug is injected 
when trypanosomes are present in the circulation fainting 
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is likely to occur, and in some cases death may even result 
from very small doses, e.g., 50 cc. of a 1 per cent. solution ; 
on the other hand if the treatment is commenced at a time 
when trypanosomes are absent from the peripheral 
circulation the drug is well tolerated. The tartar emetic 
should be dissolved in distilled water and the solution 
filtered and injected very slowly at blood heat. The 
following doses have been found to be well tolerated and 
to have given excellent results in camels of average size :— 


Ist day 50 c.c. of a 1 per cent. solution. 


3rd day 100 c.c. ditto. 
5th day 150 c.c. ditto. 

7th day 150 c.c. ditto. 
9th day 175 c.c. ditto. 
llth day 175 c.c. ditto. 
13th day 175 c.c. ditto. 
15th day 175 c.c. ditto. 
17th day 175 c.c. ditto. 
19th day 175 c.c. ditto. 
21st day 175 c.c. ditto. 
23rd day 175 c.c. ditto. 
25th day 175 c.c. ditto. 
27th day 175 c.c. ditto. 
29th day 175 c.c. ditto. 
3lst day 175 c.c. ditto. 
33rd day 200 c.c. ditto. 
35th day 200 ¢.c. ditto. 


To carry out the injections the most suitable apparatus 
is Ehrlich’s injection flask. If any of the tartar emetic 
solution is injected subcutaneously swelling and suppura- 
tion at the seat of injection will result ; to avoid this a 
little salt solution is injected before and after the dose of 
tartar emetic. If no sait solution is injected after the 
tartar emetic a drop of tartar emetic may enter the tissues 
when withdrawing the needle, resulting in swelling and 
suppuration, but by injecting a small quantity of salt 
solution after the tartar emetic this danger is avoided. 
If after any injection the camel is off feed, the interval 
between the injections should be increased and no injection 
given till the camel is feeding well. 

If after any injection a copious flow of tears from the 
eyes is noticed, an extra day or two interval should be 
allowed before the next injection is given. 

In some camels the injections of tartar emetic produce 
constipation ; this must be counteracted by a moderate 
dose of magnesium sulphate; in other camels slight 
diarrhea may follow the injections ; in such cases small 
doses of chlorodyne or tincture of opium are indicated ; 
in the majority of cases of average-sized camels, if the 
above-mentioned doses are edhered to, the injections are 
well tolerated and produce no ill effects. 

To perform the injections the camel should be tied down 
and thrown down on his side. 

The best way to determine how the camel is “ standing ” 
the injections is to note how the camel is feeding. The 
injections should be made in the afternoon, the camel 
should be fed with gram in the morning, then sent out 
for exercise or browsing, and fed with grain and bhoosa 
in the evening ; water should be allowed ad lib. Old and 
very thin camels are not worth treating. 


(To be continued) 
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Reports. 


West of Scotland V.M.A. 


THe Horst Export TRADE. 


A meeting of the West of Scoiland Division 
N.V.M.A. was held in the Royal Hotel, Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow, on Saturday evening, 28th October, 
1922, at 4 p.m. 

Mr. Davip’ Browy, 
presided. 

The following members and visitor were present : 
Messrs. Brown, Robb, Macfarlane, Macleod, Roy, 
Mitchell, Meihile, Pollok, Wilson, Taylor, Cathmin, 


M.R.C.V.S., 


Kilwinning, 


Whitehouse, Mason, McGaughey, and Weir. Visto. 
Mr. Taylor, Edinburgh. 
Apologies were read from Messrs. MeIntvre 


(Greenock), Gaiger, Blue, Dickie (Glasgow), Campbell 
(Rutherglen), Douglas (Ayr), Scade (Galston), Laird 
(Kilmarnock), Bishop (Perth), Ferguson (Dundee). 
and Begg (Hamilton). 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

The SecrETARY proposed as members Dr. White- 
house and Mr. Mason, Seconded by Mr. Macleod. 

Mr. MircHeLi proposed Mr. McGaughey and the 
SECRETARY seconded. 

The PReEsIDENT informed the meeting that at a 
meeting between the Ayrshire Farmers’ Association 
and the Ayrshire Veterinary Association ve Fees and 
Prices, an amicable settlement had been reached. 

The Secretary read a paragraph which appeared 
in the Glasgew Evening News, 27th October, 1922, re 
National Canine League offering to supply free 
veterinary attendance and medicine to those dog 
owners who were unable to pay for it themselves. 

The Secretary was instructed to communicate with 
the local secretary of the N.C.D.L., and report to the 
next meeting. 

Mr. JaMES MacraRLANE, M.R.C.V.S., Glasgow, then 
read a paper on “Some Notes on the Export Trade 
in Horses and Carcases to the Continent for Food.” 


Some NOTES ON THE Export TRADE IN Horses AND 
CARCASES TO THE CONTINENT FOR Foop. 


Gentlemen, 

My reason for bringing this subject before you is 
that it is time we had an expression of expert opinion 
as to whether or not the regulations have gone too 
far, and instead of being a blessing to horses in 
general, have inflicted unnecessary suffering by 
causing very many horses to be worked on in this 
country longer than they would otherwise have been. 
The time is specially opportune on the eve of a 
Parliamentary General Election. 

There is a Bill before the House of Lords (and it has 
passed its second reading) seeking powers to impose 
a £20 tax on each animal over four years old ex- 
ported to the continent, also all condemned horses 
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must be immediately slaughtered. The Ministry olf 
Agriculture are opposing this Bill. 

Before proceeding further, I cede to no man my love 
of animals, and I believe in everything that has been 
done to make the conditions under which animals 
travel as safe and free from any suggestion of cruelty 
as possible, but sickly sentiment has crept in too far, 
and I think it should be stoutly opposed before these 
misguided, though well-meaning, people get the trade 
stopped altogether. 

It is difficult to understand how the big horse-users 
in this country have allowed this matter to go so far 
without adequate opposition, and T fail to see why 
pure sentiment should be allowed to interfere with 
a trade involving over half a million pounds of money 
annually, and which, if properly conducted, clears out 
of this country 60,000 horses annually. The only 
explanation is that on the one side there were three 
or four different interests involved. The dealers in 
this class of animal are not well educated or in- 
fluential ; the horse-owners, at the time this agitation 
was going on, were getting good prices for cast horses, 
and owing to sentiment, and being somewhat in the 
dark as to the effect of the alterations proposed, put 
up no strong opposition. The Ministry of Agriculture, 
realising that the investigation revealed a slackness 
on their part, were naturally willing to meet the 
demands for better regulations ; in fact, if the trade 
were stopped altogether, they would have less to 
worry over; and, kistly, the breeders of horses did 
not see then how it was going to affect them adversely. 

The trade sometimes affects farmers directly, but 
more often indirectly, as the greater the number of 
horses that are shipped, the greater the demand there 
will be for young horses to fill their places, thus 
ensuring that the standard of horses working on our 
streets would be improved. Straight-legged horses, 
chronic thick-legged horses, and many greasy-heeled 
horses would almost entirely disappear from our 
streets. In the olden days horses were attempted 
to be shipped, and were shipped, that were a disgrace, 
but our present regulations, to which I will refer 
later, are now so strict that there can be no question 
of cruelty during shipping; in fact, many horses 
come back from the shipping ports, after being turned 
down by the veterinary inspector ys unfit to travel 
the thirty-six hours’ journey to the Continent, and 
continue to work, without cruelty, for months, and 
even years, on our streets. 

Owing to the agitation that has heen going on, our 
Government, and the Ministry of Agriculture, also 
the Vets. under the Board, have become greatly 
alarmed, and one would think from their attitude as 
to the standard of fitness, and the replies to questions 
in Parliament, that this trade still amounted almost 
to a disgrace, and ought to be discouraged. 

In the old days the veterinary inspection was carried 
out by local practitioners, who were paid a miserable 
pittance for their work. I understand the fee 
averaged about 4d. per horse. The supervision by 
our Government was very lax; the accommodation 
on board ship was very poor; in fact, nobody took 
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& proper interest, because the dealers were better 
paid for horses that died, or had to be destroyed on 
the journey, as they were usually well insured. 

That these things have all been stopped will be made 
evident by a perusal of the Order of the Ministry of 
Agriculture dated 21st December, 1921, and called 
“The Exportation and Transit of Horses. Asses and 
Mules Order of 1921.”" It is a very strict and com- 
prehensive Order. 

The examination must be carried out in daylight 
immediately before shipment, by a_ whole-time 
veterinary officer at recognised ports, and the fee. 
prepaid, before examination is 5s. per horse. The 
veterinary inspector has to certify in writing that 
“the animal is capable of being conveyed by sea and 
disembarked without cruelty, and also to be capable 
of being worked without suffering.” Mark well, 
“ Capable of being worked without suffering,” as this 
is the point to which I want to refer later on. 

Water, food, a separate stall, attendance, lights, 
ventilation, drainage, passage ways, approaches and 
gangways, have to be provided on the ship. Rugs 
must also be provided, by the owners, for clipped 
horses. Each steamer has to carry a “ killing 
instrument ”’ discharging a bullet. 

Rule No. 26 provides that animals shall not be 
embarked on a vessel at a port in Great Britain if they 
cannot be discharged within a reasonable time after 
their arrival at the continental port. 

The specifications for fittings on vessels carrying 
horses are very definite and complete, as are also the 
regulations for cleanliness and disinfection. There is 
a supervising officer who visits the ports unexpectedly. 
and at times travels on the vessels. Vessels carrying 
horses go direct to continental ports. 

I will now indicate the extent of the trade in live 
horses to the continent : 

In the year 1920, at nine ports in Great Britain, 
56,702 were exported, 2,941 were rejected, and 284 
were slaughtered. 

In the year 1921, at the same ports, 45,120 horses 
were exported, 4,389 were rejected. and 2 were 
slaughtered. 

Tn six months ending June 30th, 1922, 10,826 horses 
were shipped, 1,417 were rejected, and 3 wege 
slaughtered. 

These figures show that the new regulations have 
been effective. 

Comparing the years 1920 and 1921, the trade in 
carcases is very interesting. In 1920, to Belgian and 
French Ports the weight was 4,423,229 kilogrammes, 
and in addition, 1.227 carcases to Holland. In 1921 
there -were 6,375,623 kilogrammes =6,281 tons of 
carcases (average weight three carcases to the ton) 
exported, and 3,666 carcases to Holland. 

You will see that the trade in carcases has doubled, 
and the shipping of live horses has diminished by more 
than one half. 

From a statement published by the Ministry of 
Agriculture in August, 1921, I take the following 
extracts :-— 
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“ Among the other improvements made, we have 
raised the standard of fitness required at all ports, 
so as to prevent shipment of any but fully fit horses.”’ 

“ These measures have already stopped the export 
trade in horses, which, though sound, might be classed 
as worn-out or decrepit. and the public may be 
assured that no trade in decrepit horses exists. This 
does not necessarily mean that no horses sent over to 
the Continent are siaughtered after their arrival, for 
while the demand for horseflesh on the Continent 
remains as at present, some very sound working 
horses will be selected for slaughter, owing to the 
amount and quality of meat they are likely to produce.” 

In a further statement issued on 15th March, 1922. 
it says that “‘ the trade in live horses has been con- 
siderably reduced, whilst that in dressed horse 
careases has largely increased. Two ports of shipment 
for live horses have been closed. The French Govern- 
ment have withdrawn the regulation that the head, 
lungs and trachea are to be attached to carcases 
when shipped. There are still 200 live horses exported 
to the Continent weekly. It is, of course, impossible 
for the Ministry to take any responsibility for the 
manner in which these animals are treated on arrival 
on the Continent, since the British Government has 
no jurisdiction there. Nevertheless, there is no reason 
to think that the Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in Belgium or Holland are inactive, 
or that the Government of these countries are in- 
different to the manner in which the slaughter of 
animals for human consumption is carried out there. 
Even in Great Britain it has not been found practic- 
able to enforce any particular method of slaughter 
of animals for food. although efforts are being made 
to secure humane methods.” 

It is well known to you all that good conditioned 
live horses are more valuable and most desirable on 
the Continent than if sent as carcases, for various 
reasons--the value of offal is much greater, and they 
can be kept until they are needed for food; in fact, 
the certainty of an animal being allowed to be shipped, 
trebles his value. At present horses to be destroyed 
and sent as carcases to the continent realise £2 to £8. 
Doubtful shippers, £8 to £16. I say “ doubtful 
* advisedly, heeause the dealers get many 
surprises, 

I am of opinion, in the best interest of the equine 
race, its owners. the veterinary surgeons and our 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Societies, an 
agitation should be started to demand that the 
Government delete the words “and also be capable 
of being worked without suffering ” out of Chap. 1, 
Para. 1, of the Exportation and Transit of Horses 
Order, 1921. It is a well-known fact that a horse 
used to resting his legs will stand better, and prevent 
himself from being abused during a rough sea passage, 
than a sound horse that has always stood squarely, 
because the tendency for the latter is to draw his 
legs in ‘below him, while with the former the rested 
leg acts as a stay or prop. Fat or fair-conditioned 
horses used to harness and town work, not suffering 
pain, even though they are not trotting sound, 
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and that have thick legs, grease, sprained tendons, 
anchylosed joints or tender feet, can be shipped with 
much less chance of cruelty being involved than 
young unbroken pedigreed animals brought in from 
the country, and not used to noise or close confine- 
ment. What would our breeders of pedigreed horses 
say if all shipment had to be stopped because of the 
cruelty it involved ? 

The veterinary inspectors at the ports should be 
men who have had experience in practice among work 
horses. 

Again, there might be two classes for shipment. 

Ist—Fit for work. 

2nd—-Animals to be used for food within a stated 
period of arrival on the Continent ; they would require 
to be branded, and would take in all “ unnerved ” 
horses, hundreds of which, I understand, are being 
shipped at present. Personally, I do not think this 
classification necessary, as all fat and fleshy horses, 
with the demand for horseflesh at anything like 
normal, would immediately be bought for slaughter. 
If the words “ suitable for work ’’ were deleted, than 
[ would add the following paragraph :—*‘ All horses 
offered for shipment, and rejected, must be slaughtered 
immediately, unless the veterinary inspector certifies 
that his reason for rejection is a temporary one.” 

Owing to the knackery licences being so difficult 
te obtain here, the trade in carcases to the Continent 
has practically become a monopoly, and to secure more 
competition, casier transport, uniform veterinary 
inspection and.better conditioned carcases, T suggest 
that public horse-killing abattoirs be opened at the 
ports of shipment. I believe there is an abattoir 
standing almost idle at Leith, and T see no reason why 
horses to be killed for shipment abroad should not be 
taken into our existing abattoirs, as horses are 
practically free from tuberculosis or any other 
infectious disease communicable to man. 

I do not think we will ever overcome our insular 
distaste at the thought of eating horseflesh, though T 
um convinced its feeding value is much greater than 
much of the cow beef that we consume (animals that 
have had all their sap and substance milked out of 
them), but that is no reason why we should deprive 
the foreigner of his horseflesh, and, incidentally, our 
contractors from getting the utmost for the animals 
they have for disposal. 

I see the Ministry and the agitators refer to this 
class of horse as “‘ aged, worn-out and decrepit,” but 
the great majority of them are animals with youth 
on their side, but which, due to stress of street work, 
have developed some defect that, to use a once familiar 
military classification, takes him out of “ Class A.” 
Surely, a 36-hours’ sea voyage, and the practical 
certainty that they will be humanely destroyed a 
few days after, is preferable for these animals than 
to have to work away for years here, dropping 
gradually in the social scale. 

At present there is a slump in trade everywhere ; 
the price of horseflesh has not escaped, and besides, 
very cheap chilled beef is being imported into con- 
tinental countries from South America. 
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If the rate of money exchange become more normal, 
the demand for horses and horseflesh on the Continent 
would increase. 

One other point to be remembered is that the carcase 
trade is difficult to conduct during the summer 
months, and with delays caused by stormy weather, 
owing to flesh not keeping, while refrigerating equip- 
ment would be too expensive. 


The next hour was spent in tea and general con- 
versation, which added to the social success of the 
meeting considerably. Thereafter a very lively 
discussion took place, the majority of those present 
taking part therein. 

The following points were brought out > - 

That the trade is very efficiently carried out now, 
and that no cruelty exists. None but horses fit for 
work are being shipped, and that everything is done 
to ensure the comfort and safety of the animals on 
board the ships. The people who wish the trade 
in horses to the Continent abolished altogether are 
very energetic and influential. 

Unnerved horses should be branded as such before 
leaving the country. In Belgium the horses are re- 
exaimined by a veterinary inspector and put into two 
classes 

(1) “ Those fit for work.” They are given un- 
conditional release, and on them a very heavy tax 
is imposed. 

(2) ‘ Those for immediate slaughter,” on which a 
small tax is imposed. 

The question of providing facilities for the slaughter 
of horses whose carcases are to be exported in 
existing slaughter-houses at ports of shipment would 
be a step in the right direction. but the permission of 
the local authorities would be required. The con- 
ditions and methods of slaughter in the continental 
cities was favourably commented on, also the class 
of heavy horses found working on the streets. 

Mr. MACFARLANE, in summing up after the dis- 
cussion, moved that the following two resolutions 
be sent to the R.C.V.S., the N.V.M.A., the Glasgow 
Cartage Contractors’ Association, the National 
Farmers’ Union and the Ministry of Agriculture. Mr. 
Mitchell seconded this course, which met with the 
approval of the meeting. 


Resolutions. 

(1) That the Bill before the laté Parliament in 
Lord Lambourne’s name, seeking power to further 
restrict the export trade in work horses to the 
Continent, be opposed, as unnecessary and unjusi. 
owing to the present high standards prevailing, and 
the efficient manner in which the trade is conducted. 

(2) That from the Exportation of Horses, Asses 
and Mules Order of 1921 the words, “and also be 
capable of being worked without suffering,” be 
deleted, and that two classes of animals for export be 
established :— 

(a) Fit for work ; 
(b) Fit to be shipped without cruelty. 
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Such animals to be branded and used as food within 
a certain period of arrival on the Continent. The 
co-operation of the continental governments, it is 
recognised, would be required. 
GrorGe W. Weir, M.R.C.V.S., 
Hon, Secretary. 


Notes and News. 
The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest in 
these columns. 


Roman Horst SHOES. 


That the Romans shod their horses cannot be disputed, 
and this fact affords a means whereby to determine in- 
directly from the size of the shoes found in tumuli, the kind 
of horse for which they were forged. Most of these 
shoes of old type are small, and seem to have been intended 
for the hoofs of ponies or mules, and not for large horses. 
The shoes found during one century increased in size 
as time advanced, and from this fact it can be deduced 
that horses similarly grew in stature. Fleming, in his 
book on ‘‘ Horse Shoes and Horse Shoeing,” draws atten- 
tion to this. ‘‘The most ancient shoes weigh scarcely 
more than from 90 to 120 grammes, whilst those of the 
following ages increase in weight and in dimensions also, 
so that for the time of the Romans they reach from 180 
to 245 grammes; then to 365; and lastly, in our own 
days, they weigh from 490 to 850 grammes, and even 
more.”’-— Live Stock Journal. 


Brookside Colantha, the record-breaking British Friesian 
cow, has reached her 3,000 gallons pre-eminence by no 
fluke. After inquiry at the best-informed sources, it has 
been learned that there is nothing abnormal in the method 
of her feeding or upkeep. One, who is in the best position 
to know, writes in answer to an inquiry—‘‘ Brookside 
Colantha is a natural cow, naturally fed on natural food, 
but at all times under strict observation. Since she 
became the property of the Hache Herd she has never 
during this or any other lactation had milk as part of her 
food. After calving in November last she was milked 
three times daily for one month, after which it was found 
necessary to milk her four times in the 24 hours. During 
the month of January she averaged over 11 gallons daily, 
and her best production was 1194lb. in 24 hours.”” This 
is an invaluable testimony. It is absolutely trustworthy. 
What has been done by a British Friesian can in due time 
be done by an Ayrshire if the like sane methods to secure 
milk production are followed. For 120 days Brookside 
Colantha’s yield averaged 10 gallons per day. On Ist 
January she gave 112}lb.; on the 2nd, 1l4lb.; 3rd, 
117}Ib.; 4th, 1134lb.; 5th, 116}lb.; 6th, 108}Ib. ; 7th, 
107}lb., and so on. She would appear to have been at 
her best in January. Her highest yield—the !19}lb.— 
was recorded on 18th January. On the day before she 
gave 114lb., and on the day after 11331b.—Scottish Farmer. 


The quantities of condensed milk imported into this 
country during 1921 reached the enormous total of 
259,355,212 Ibs. 


Arrangements have been made for an International 
Congress on cattle-breeding, to bo held at The Hague, 
in August of next year. The Government of the Nether- 
lands have taken the initiative in convening the Congress, 
the object of which is to have an exchange of views on 
the scientific currents in the various countries in the 
sphere of cattle breeding. 


Serious complaints were made at a meeting of the 
Warwickshire County Council as to the dangerous state 
of the main roads since they have been treated with 
bituminous matter. Farmers declared that the roads 
were as slippery as glass since this substance had been 
applied. 


An Order has been passed by the Canadian Government 
rescinding the requirement that hay, feed, and bedding 
material for the use of cattle, sheep, other ruminants, 
and swine imported into Canada from Scotland must be of 
Canadian origin. 


Correspondence. 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday's issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


A Case of Virulent Distemper. 


Sir,—Captain Kirk appears to resent my letter on the 
above. It being my opinion that he is mistaken in his 
diagnosis, why should he complain if I voice my ideas ? 
If he has learned nothing from having his errors explained 
to him, that must be because he is unable to appreciate 
the fact that he has made any error at-all. It sounds 
very superior to write about “destructive criticism,” 
but to expose error is just as valuable to the cause of 
truth as to propound new truths. I certainly do not 
query facts, and I am perfectly willing to accept Captain 
Kirk’s abilities in pulse counting, though there are others 
who are not. I also accept the statement that the bladder, 
uterus, stomach, etc., appeared abnormal, but I cannot 
agree that an inflamed bladder, uterus, stomach, etc., 
arising within 48 hours point to distemper. 

Further, in my humble opinion the uterine and bladder 
lesions are extraordinary in such a young animal. Captain 
Kirk’s remark about you, sir, wanting clinical material is 
suggestive of the apologetic. I sincerely hope I have not 
discouraged him, as that is the last thing I desire. 

I wrote my letter not with the presumption to instruct 
Captain Kirk, but I thought it might interest your readers 
to discuss this subject, concerning what—for want of a 
better name—-we might term “fits.” As far as I can 
judge from the ante-mortem symptoms related, this was 
just an ordinary case of severe “fits,” and I fail to see 
exactly why Captain Kirk singled out this particular 
case as one on which to make a post-mortem report. I 
am quite aware that little is known about this subject, 
but I do not think we can learn much from such a case. 
In order to make a real advance in knowledge, it would be 
necessary to record a series of cases whose history is 
better known. Captain Kirk graphically describes the 
dogs’ home as a place where “terror” reigned. Under 
those circumstances, I am not surprised that we get no 
reliable history. 

Captain Kirk says I “invented” and misquoted con- 
cerning the stated length of fatal nervous cases. Of 
course, | was referring to this particular case. No one 
in their senses would suggest that all such cases were 
limited to 48 hours. I am sorry I do not possess the 
literary ability of Captain Kirk, but what I wanted to 
convey was that one should have very complete evidence 
before coming to a conclusion that any case lasted only 
48 hours. 


November 25, 1922 


Captain Kirk asks rather for constructive criticism— 
it is difficult to construct on an insufficient basis. How- 
ever, if confronted with a case of this sort, in spite of the 
reigning “terror,” I should have taken pains to find out 
the history of the animal for the previous two months 
at least. As regards treatment, | have grave doubts 
about the advisability of giving such dangerous drugs 
as morphia and aconite. It is suggestive of his faith in 
ice that he had this ready at a late hour of the evening. 
I consider the therapeutic agent likely to give relief 
would be a vaso-dilator, rather than a vaso-constrictor 
to the skin vessels like ice—which, by restricting their 
capacity, would tend to increase the congestion elsewhere. 
If the animal be left alone and confined in the dark in 
moderate temperature, “fits,” lasting for periods up 
to 36 hours, often subside spontaneously.—Yours truly, 
F. O. Parsons. 
The Mall, Ealing, W., November, 1922. 


Expert Witnesses. 

Sir,—The subjoined report of police proceedings will 
reveal to your readers a deplorable state of affairs, par- 
ticularly as the magistrate thought fit to state that ‘he 
was sorry that the Bench should be insulted by the evidence 
given” at the first hearing. 

Mr. Hodgins had stated: Ringbone, quittor, sidebones, 
lameness. 

Mr. Sherrin deposed : 
only, no lameness. 

Professor Macqueen, as umpire, certified: Bruised 
heels, enlarged pasterns, worn fetlocks and lameness. He 
was absolutely silent about ringbone, quittor and _ side- 
bones. His diagnosis of the case was in essential disagree- 
ment with both expert witnesses. 

But another very unusual incident occurred during the 
first hearing, when one expert openly challenged the 
other expert in what is described as a “ sporting offer,” 
but offering to pay the umpire’s fee if he were * wrong,” 
and boasted he was “a busier man” than his opponent. 
As it appears from the press report that Professor Mac- 
queen’s certificate indicated that both experts were wrong. 
it would be very interesting to learn how the two experts 
settled the case from a financial point of view. 

[ observe that the unfortunate owner had to pay £5 
6s. 4d. costs. Probably he was the only sportsman of 
the lot, if we are to define a sportsman as a man who pays 
up.—I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, Henry Gray. 

| Redfield Lane, 8.W. 5. 

The report to which our correspondent refers appeared 
in The Haling Gazette, and is as follows :— 

“ As the result of the disagreement between two veterin- 
ary surgeons regarding the condition of a horse, the 
justices at Ealing Police Court, on November 4th, ad- 
journed the case in order that the animal might be sent 
to the Royal Veterinary College for examination. 

The charge was against George Slade (58), of 41 Hugon 
Road, Fulham, for cruelty to a black gelding. 

Police-sergeant 22X stated that the horse suffered 
from ringbones, and that defendant said he thought it 
must have kicked itself. 

Inspector Kenzie, R.S.P.C.A., stated that the horse 
was in good bodily condition. Its lameness was die to 
double ringbone and a quittor. 

Thomas Hodgins, M.R.C.V.S., of Acton, said the horse 
was lame on both forelimbs. A quittor was present, 
and ringbones and sidebones. The animal was unfit, 
and would be unfit to work on the roads. It was over 
20 years old. 

Giving evidence for the defence, Edward Richard 
Sherrin, M.R.C.V.S., of Stanmore, said that last Monday 
the horse was going sound. It had a graze on the inside 
of the near fore coronet which might have caused lameness 
for a little way. That morning the horse was absolutely 
sound and there was no ringbone. 

The Chairman (Mr. W. Powell): When doctors disagree 
we have got to decide. 

Mr. Hodgins: I would suggest that you might remand 
the case and send the horse to the Royal Veterinary 


No ringbone, grazed coronet 
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College. If I am wrong, I will pay, and if Mr. Sherrin is 
wrong, he pays. 


Mr. Sherrin: | am afraid I have not got the time to 


attend. 
Mr. Hodgins: I have, and I am a busier man than 
you. 


The Chairman: That is a sporting offer. The case is 
remanded for a week for the horse to be sent to the Royal 
Veterinary College. 

At the resumed hearing on November 11th :— 

Inspector Kenzie, R.S.P.C.A., spoke to seeing the 
horse examined by Professor Macqueen at the College, 
and to his writing a certificate which he produced. 

The Chairman (Mr. W. Powell) said the report’ was : 
* The animal is in my opinion lame in front and in the near 
hind limb, and unfit for work. Defects: Bruised heels, 
enlarged pasterns and worn ,fetlocks. This horse, in my 
opinion, is unfit for any sort of work.” 

Accused: | say it is a good horse. 

The Chairman reviewed ‘the evidence given at the 
previous hearing by the two veterinary surgeons, and 
said that that given for the defence was diametrically 
opposed to that given by the prosecution. The Bench 
now had the report from the Royal Veterinary College, 
which clearly and conclusively proved that Mr. Hodgins 
(who was the professional witness for the R.S.P.C.A.) 
was right in his evidence. He was sorry, added the 
Chairman, that the Bench should be insulted by the 
evidence given the previous Friday. It was not right. 
Professional men came there who had complete knowledge 
of their work, having passed examinations and had 
professional practice. They felt that the evidence given 
last week was most unsatisfactory, and imposed a fine of 
£2 with £5 6s. 4d. costs, and made an order for the des- 
truction of the horse. 


Constitution of the N.V.M.A. 


Sir--A letter appears in the current number of the 
Veterinary Record, suggesting that perhaps it might be 
desirable to alter the method of electing the Council of 
the R.C.V.S. However necessary discussion concerning 
this matter may be, it seems to me that the members of 
the N.V.M.A. might be better employed discussing the 
constitution of their own association. The first point 
which requires elucidation is the relationship between 
the N.V.M.A. and the local societies. The union between 
the two is none too close, and one reason for this is that 
many members of the local bodies are not members of the 
N.V.M.A. because they do not see their way to pay two 
subscriptions. It is this necessity of paying two sub- 
scriptions every year which causes so many to withhold 
themselves from the national body. They prefer to keep 
to their local societies, which give them greater oppor- 
tunities of meeting their neighbours. There should be 
one N.V.M.A. with properly constituted divisions, and 
one subscription. 

It must be admitted that to persuade the local societies 
to sink their individuality in the N.V.M.A. absolutely 
would require supreme statesmanuship, but until this is 
brought about there does not seem to be that prospect of 
success that at one time we were led ta expect. 

There are many more points which | might bring to 
your notice, but I think I have said sufficient to indicate 
in what direction improvements might be made.—Yours 
truly, Bernarp Gorron. 19th November, 1922. 


The Editor begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following: 
“A Milk Calculus ’—clinical note by E. P. Edwards, 


Esq.. M.R.C.V.S. 


Army Veterinary Service. 
LONDON GAZETTE. War Orrice. REGULAR FoRCEs. 
17th November. -Captain W. Barr, late R.A.V.C., to 
be Captain, with precedence as from March 8th, 1916 


(November 18th); Captain W. Barr is appointed to 
command a Veterinary Evac. Station (November 18th). 
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ae - Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. Summary of Returns. 
Foot Glanders 
Rabies. Anthrax. and-Mouth (including a, on wine Fever. 
Disease Farcy). 
"GT. BRITAIN, No.| No. | No. | No. | No No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
Week ended Nov., 1922... 8 | 19 | 6 6 5 3915 
1921 |... | 12 | 16 19; 2] 4] 2 13 
{ i920 Jl... | 2 | 1 | 21; 33] 12 | 26) 8 
1919 7 | 8 7 288 ... 32 63 5 55 | 17 
| 
Total for 45 weeks, 1922 aa 1 438 509 [1133 | 55229 4 | 4 909 1284 | 485 | 1117 | 428 
_ . 1921 22 1 431 551 43 2958 ll 44 1872 | 2850 | 448 | 1083 | 407 
1920 | 30 ... [363 433 | 78 | 10188 | 13 | 22 | 3271 5365 | 354 | 1636 | 665 
a 1919 [1465 J: 192 | 250 | 66 | 2488 | 22 | 58 | 4362 8658 | 273 | 2018 | 938 
the tigures tor the current year are approximate only. *Excluding outbreaks in Army horses. 
Outbreaks 
Week ended Nov., 1922... 1 3 16 
1921 7 2 4 
Corresponding Week in 1920 5 | 
1919 2 7 
Total for 45 weeks, 1922 oon ne 1 l “ws 69 179 | 206 1173 
1921 l 1 7 77 we 7l 236 | 103 535 
Corresponding period in 1926... 1 1 3 90 289 12 34 
tity 1919 Bt [231 30 | 98 
—The igares for Fear are approximate only. 


SERUM LABORATORY, 


ANTWERP. 


(Formerly LABORATORY VANDERHEYDEN, LTD.) 
Founded in 1906. 


By Appointment to the Belgian Government for 
Sero~Vaccination against Swine Erysipelas, etc. 


Members of the Veterinary Profession may 
obtain Serum and Vaccines against Swine Erysipelas, 
Strangles, Tetanus, White Scour, Canine Distem- 


per, Lymphangitis, Polyarthritis, etc., also Tuberculin. 


Price List and Instructions sent on application 
to the Laboratory : 
39 et 41 RUE DES MOUCHES, 
ANTWERP. 


Telegrams “LABOSERUM, ANTWERP., 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD., 


PERTH, and ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.06.2. 


A PIONEER COMPANY FOR LIVE STOCK 
which Insures at Lowest Rates 


Farm Horses Castration of Colts 
Trade Horses Blood Stock, including 
Mares in-Foal Brood Mares 

Unborn Foals Sires 

Pedigree and other Cattle Flat Racers 

Anthrax Steeplechasers, &c. 


TRANSIT for Shows or Sales and other SHORT PERIOD 
POLICIES, and MARINE RISKS to all parts at Nominal 
Premiums. 
FULL COMMISSION AND INSPECTION FEES TO VETERINARY SURGEONS 
Claims Paid exceed £16,000,000. 


Works by Frederick Hobday, 
C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 
CASTRATION (including Cryptorchids and Caponing) AND 

a OF ALL ANIMALS. 2nd Edition. 
rice 7s 
Published by W. and A. K. Johnston, Easier Road, Edinburgh. 
ANAESTHESIA OF ANIMALS AND BIRDS. Price 5s. 
ATLAS OF ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
DOG. (In conjunction with Harold Stainton, F.R,C.V.S.) 
EDITOR OF COURTENAY’S VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 3rd Edition, Price 12s. 
EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


Published by Bailliére, Tindall & Cox, Covent Garden, London 


